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settled as farmers. It appears from letters that passed
between the families that none of the brothers in Michi-
gan kept horses, the farm work being done by oxen exclu-
sively. The nearest church was in the town of Jackson,
but the sisters were not able to attend the services for
want of a conveyance. They were prevented by the same
difficulty from forming acquaintances in their new habi-
tat. In a letter to his father, dated October 26, Trumbull
delicately alludes to the defect in the housekeeping
arrangements in Michigan, and says that anything needed
to make his father and sisters comfortable and con-
tented, that he can supply, will never be withheld. His
brother George writes a few days later offering a con-
tribution of fifty dollars to buy a horse, saying that good
ones can be bought in Illinois at that price. George adds:
"Our papers say considerable about running Lyman for
governor. No time is fixed for the convention yet, and I
don't think he has made up his mind whether to be a
candidate or not.'5

The greatest drawback of the Trumbull family at
this time, and, indeed, of all the inhabitants roundabout,
was sickness. Almost every letter opened] tells either
of a recovery from a fever, or of sufferings during a re-
cent one, or apprehensions of a new one and from these
harassing visitations no one was exempt. In a letter of
October 26 we read:

We have all been sick this fall and this whole region of
country has been more sickly than ever before known. George
and myself both had attacks of bilious fever early in September
which lasted about ten days. Since then Julia has had two
attacks, the last of which was quite severe and confined her to
the room nearly two weeks. I also have had a severe attack
about three weeks since, but it was slight. When I was sick we
sent over to St. Louis for Dr. Tiffany, and by some means the
news of our sending there, accompanied by a report that I was
starvation. Both murder and horse-stealing were then capital offenses, the
